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The  course  outlined  in  this  bulletin  is  authorized  by   the 
Department  of  Education  and  supersedes  previous  courses. 


GRADE  NINE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Foreword: 

This  is  in  no  sense  a  new  course  in  Grade  IX  Social  Studies.  It  is  a 
revision  of  the  existing  programme  with  certain  changes  of  emphases 
throughout.  The  teacher  will  find  Units  (or  Problems)  I  to  IV  contain 
much  that  is  similar  to  the  previous  course.  More  attention,  however, 
is  given  to  the  problem  of  production  and  distribution  of  goods;  and  to 
develop  understanding  of  these  basic  problems  in  modern  society, 
liberal  use  has  been  made  of  the  science  of  geography  in  its  economic 
and  physical  phases.  Units  V  and  VI  are  largely  sociological  in  nature; 
and  in  their  objectives,  content,  and  emphases  are  a  departure  from  the 
previous  course.  Unit  VII  remains  a  culminating  survey  of  the  year's 
work  with  the  additions  of  certain  elements  of  global  geography. 

A  course  of  study  requires  revision  from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of 
changing  social  needs  and  emphases.  Our  programme  for  Grade  IX 
has  not  been  altered  since  1937  though  the  last  decade  has  been  filled 
with  events  of  tremendous  significance.  This  revised  programme  is  in- 
tended to  reflect  somewhat  the  change  of  thinking  occasioned  by  these 
events.  The  programme  will  be  for  the  year  1947-48  largely  experi- 
mental in  nature.  Comments,  criticisms,  and  suggestions  are  invited  on 
the  objectives  and  contents  of  the  course  during  this  trial  year.  From 
these,  improvements  based  on  the  year's  experience  may  be  made  be- 
fore the  course  assumes  a  mere  permanent  form. 

Genera!  Suggestions  as  io  Method 

This  outline  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  bulletin  pub- 
lished in  1946  entitled  "Social  Studies  in  the  Intermediate  Grades",  in 
which  techniques  and  various  types  of  activities  are  outlined.  The  in- 
troductory pages  to  the  Social  Studies  course  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII 
in  the  Programme  of  Studies  for  the  Intermediate  School  are  worth 
re-reading. 

It  is  not  intended  that  all  classes  shall  work  out  every  detail  out- 
lined in  this  Course.  The  contents  and  activities  are  suggestive,  not 
prescriptive.  The  Course  gives  the  teacher  a  body  of  material  from 
which  to  draw,  but  the  interests,  aptitudes  and  locale  of  the  class  will 
determine  its  development.  The  distinction  between  a  course  of  studies 
and  the  curriculum  is  significant  here.  The  Programme  (or  Course)  of 
Studies  provides  guideposts  to  growth;  it  is,  at  the  best,  an  inert  collec- 
tion of  facts  and  suggestions.  It  comes  to  life  under  the  influence  of  the 
teacher  working  with  a  vital  social  group  in  the  classroom.  The  curri- 
culum is  the  course  of  studies  plus  these  intangible  but  all-important 
factors  of  teacher  personality  and  interest  and  class  qualities  that  are 
part  of  every  learning  situation.  The  course  of  studies  is  prepared  for 
the  school  by  the  Department  of  Education,  but  the  teacher  and  his 
class  build  the  curriculum  each  year  to  meet  their  own  social  needs. 

Text  and  Reference  Materia! 

The  former  textbook  (or  guidebook),  Our  World  ol  Today,  by  Mc- 

Dougall  and  Patterson  while  still  a  useful  book  for  reference,  does  not 
conform  to  the  revised  course  in  all  its  units  (or  problems).  It  can  no 
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longer  be  regarded  as  a  text  for  Grade  IX  Social  Studies.  The  teacher 
will  find  the  book  useful,  however,  in  the  first  four  units  and  should  see 
that  there  are  copies  available  to  the  class.  Other  books  useful  in  Units 
I  to  IV  for  pupil  reading  are  those  commonly  found  in  every  classroom 
e.g.  World  Geography,  by  Denton  and  Lord;  The  Siory  oi  Britain: 
and  Canada,  by  Patterson.  It  is  also  proposed  to  publish  a  booklet 
containing  student  outlines  and  sources  of  material  for  Units  V  and  VI 
which  will  be  ready  early  in  1948.  The  following  is  a  minimum  list  of 
books  that  should  be  part  of  every  classroom  library  for  Grade  IX 
Social  Studies. 

Minimum  Library  (indispensable)   Grade  IX  Social  Studies 

Building  Our  Life  Together:  Arnold  and  Banks. 

Commercial  and  Economic  Geography:  Morrison. 

Living  in  the  Social  World:  Quinn  and  Repke. 

Makers  of  the  Modern  World:  Searle. 

Reader  in  Canadian  Civics,  A:  Wallace. 

Story  of  Britain  and  Canada:  Patyferson. 

World  of  Today:  McDougall  and  Payferson. 

World  Geography  for  Canadian  Schools:  Denton  and  Lord. 

Secondary  Library   (Useful  but  not  essential) 

Across  the  Ages:  Capen. 
American  Story,  The:  Carter  and  Holroyd. 
Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:  Brown. 
Commercial  Geography:  Alnwick. 
Discovering  Geography — Industry:  Stamp. 
Geography  of  Commerce  for  Canadians:  Cornish. 
Guide  to  Reading  on  Canada,  A:  Morrison  and  Whitworth. 
History  of  Canada:  McArthur. 
Life  and  Work  in  England:  Fisher. 
Living  in  Our  Communities:  Krug  and  Quillen. 
Mankind  Throughout  the  Ages:  Rugg. 
Modern  World:  McKay  and  Saunders. 
Nations  as  Neighbors:  Packard  and  Sinnott. 
Native's  Return,  The:  Adamic. 
Our  Industrial  World:  Smith. 
Our  World  Today:  Stull  and  Hatch. 
Pageant  of  Canadian  History,  The:  Peck. 
Short  History  of  Britain:  Rayner. 
Our  Country  and  Our  People,  Book  I:  Rugg. 
Changing  Countries  and  Changing  Peoples,  Book  II:  Rugg. 
Conquest  of  America,  The,   Book  III:   Rugg. 
.  America's  March  Toward  Democracy,  Book  IV:  Rugg. 
Citizenship  and   Civic  Affairs,   Bcok  V:   Rugg. 

Changing  Governments  and  Changing  Cultures,  Book  VI:   Rugg. 
Stcry  of  Civilization,   The:    Seary  and  Paterscn. 
Story  of  Nations,  The:  Rogers,  Adams  and  Brown. 
Today  Through  Yesterday  Series.  Book  III  (Parliament  and  People 

1837    to   Present    Day). 
Towards  New   Frontiers   in   Our   Global   World:   Engelhardt. 
You  and  Your  Community:   O'Rourke. 

Other  useful  titles  are  listed  in  the  Intermediate  School  Programme 
and   in   the   Bulletin  on   Social   Studies   in    the    Intermediate    Grades. 


Teachers  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  relative  usefulness  of  the  books 
on  the  minimum  list  by  referring  to  the  listed  references  following  each 
unit. 

Equipment 

Every  class  should  be  provided  with  at  least  one  work  table,  a 
globe,  maps  of  the  world,  of  Canada,  of  the  different  continents,  an 
azimuthal  projection  map,  a  supply  of  atlases,  and  a  bulletin  board. 
A  filing  cabinet  is  a  desirable  piece  of  equipment  for  building  a 
pamphlet  library  on  the  different  units. 

General  Objectives  for  the  Grade  IX  Course  in  Social  Studies 

These  objectives  are  basic  to  all  teaching  in  the  field  of  social 
studies.  Each  unit  or  problem  has  certain  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  that  particular  unit.  These  specifics  are  in  a  sense  mini- 
mum requirements  for  the  unit. 

1.  To   develop   an   understanding   of    social     living     in     industrialized 
Canada. 

2.  To  develop  the  ability  for  critical  thinking  about  social  problems. 

3.  To  foster  an  appreciation  of  our. Canadian  heritage  of  free  institu- 
tions and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

4.  To  inculcate   ideals  of   conduct,   attitudes   and   beliefs   suited   to   a 
democracy  with  a  Christian  background. 

5.  To  promote  an  understanding  of  other  peoples,  their  problems  and 
viewpoints. 

6.  To  facilitate  the  growth  of  skill  in  using  social  studies  material  such 
as  source  books,  maps,  charts,  etc. 

Current  Events 

The  following  objectives  and  general  comments  are  intended  to 
assist  the  teacher  in  the  development  of  an  effective  current  events 
programme. 

Objectives  to  be  Achieved 

1.  To  introduce  to  students  outstanding  persons  in  the  news. 

2.  To  extend  knowledge  of  places  around  which  current  interest  has 
focussed  attention  during  the   year. 

3.  To  understand  that  a  current  event  is  frequently  symptomatic  of 
an  underlying  social  problem  not  yet  solved. 

4.  To   learn   to   read   the   daily   nev/spaper   critically   and   with    wider 
understanding. 

The  class  should  follow  throughout  the  year  the  incidents  and 
events  occupying  public  attention.  These  "current  events"  should  be 
dealt  with  as  they  occur,  either  in  a  special  period  or  incidentally 
during  any  or  all  periods.  It  should  be  realized  that  a  current  event 
of  real  significance  is  an  indication  of  some  social  problem  or  aspect 
of  social  living.  The  stresses  or  tensions  in  society  manifest  themselves 
by  occurrences  that  make  newspaper  headlines.  A  strike  of  steel 
workers  in  Eastern  Canada  reflects  a  basic  conflict  in  industrial  re- 
lations not  yet  resolved.  It  focusses  attention  on  a  social  tension 
created  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  occupies  a  large  place  in 
modern  economic  and  social  history. 


From  this  viewpoint,  "current  events"  becomes  a  study  of  current 
social  problems  and  aspects  of  social  living  as  they  appear  on  the 
screen  of  national  or  world  interests.  The  picture  changes  from  year 
to  year;  one  can  hardly  predict  national  or  world  tensions  one  year 
ahead.  Nevertheless  each  of  the  units  in  the  Grade  IX  course  gives 
a  background  of  understanding  for  certain  problems  which  may  erupt 
and  claim  public  attention  at  any  time. 

At  the  end  of  each  unit  is  a  paragraph  suggesting  basic  problems 
that  may  possibly  be  productive  of  "current  events."  These  are  sug- 
gestive and  should  be  stressed  only  if  public  interests  make  them 
significant  for  the  year.  Labour  problems,  for  instance,  were  in  the 
forefront  in  1947  but  may  not  be  so  again  for  many  years.  This 
approach  to  "current  events"  underscores  the  need  for  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  units  for  class  study  and  public  interest.  The  chief 
object  is  an  intelligent  appraisal  of  news. 

Character  Education 

The  Social  Studies  teacher  should  strive  to  foster  attitudes  and 
ideals  necessary  for  good  citizenship  in  a  Christian  democracy.  Toler- 
ance, sympathy,  a  feeling  for  justice,  and  an  appreciation  of  individual 
worth  are  desirable  outcomes.  The  development  of  such  cannot  be 
achieved  by  direct  teaching,  but  must  be  implicit  in  the  substance  of 
the  course  and  acquired  by  practice  in  group  contact,  through  the 
personal  influence  and  inspiration  of  the  teacher,  and  by  the  study 
of  the  lives  of  great  men  and  women.  The  teacher  will  note  suggested 
emphases  in  a  paragraph  following  each  unit  which  may  serve  to 
nurture  in  the  pupil  the  dynamic  of  Christian  idealism. 

A  study  of  the  Junior  High  School  report  form  will  indicate  further 
desirable  character  traits.  A  sense  of  responsibility,  the  ability  to 
co-operate  with  others,  self  control  and  a  lack  of  selfishness  are  be- 
havior patterns  which  the  school  should  do  its  share  in  developing. 
The  pupil  activities  suggested  in  each  unit  will  provide  opportunity 
for  group  action,  for  individual  initiative,  for  creative  expression  and 
for  co-operative  effort.  A  fundamental  purpose  in  any  activity  pro- 
gramme is  to  provide  situations  which  are  productive  of  emotional 
training  as  well  as  intellectual  stimulation.  The  modes  of  behavior 
suggested  here  are  an  integral  part  of  good  citizenship  in  any  demo- 
cratic community. 


PROBLEM  I— INTRODUCTORY:     HOW  ENVIRONMENT  AFFECTS 
LIVING 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  A  review  of  the  main  geographical  features  of  the  continents. 

2.  A  knowledge  of  those  geographical  factors  that  bear  on  social  living. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  different  types  of  culture  that  man  has  de- 
veloped and  their  relationship  to  environment. 

4.  A  definition  of  certain  terms  that  are  basic  in  a  social  studies 
vocabulary. 

Content  of  Problem  Outlined 
I — Geographical  Factors  and  Their  Influence  on  Social  Living: 

1.  Survey  of  world  geography:  land  and  water  masses;  typical  surface 
features  of  each  continent;  climatic  zones;  causes  of  climate;  global 
geography. 

2.  Geographical  barriers  to  movement:  deserts,  mountains,  seas,  etc. 
Effect  of  isolation  on  social  development,  e.g.  mountain  peoples. 

3.  Natural  transport  facilities:  rivers,  lakes,  oceans;  their  effect  on 
centres  of  population  and  social  development;  modern  science  and 
transportation. 

4.  Natural  resources:  their  effect  on  occupations,  standard  of  living 
and  on  density  of  population  in  the  local  community,  Canada,  and 
other  selected  areas. 

5.  The  effects  of  climate  on  man,  his  body  and  store  of  energy.  Favour- 
able climatic  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  civilization.  (Theory 
of  Huntington). 

II — Social  Factors: 

1.  The  meaning  of  culture  heritage;  contrasting  types  of  culture:  hunt- 
ing, agricultural;  relationship  between  cultural  development  and 
geographical  factors  listed  above;  modern  culture  influenced  by 
science;  how  culture  may  overcome  geographical  handicaps; 
standard  of  living  dependent  on  geography  and  culture. 

2.  The  function  of  government  in  social  living;  contrasting  forms  of 
government  today:  single  party  states,  Russia,  China;  multiple  party 
states,  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Canada;  meaning  of  such  types  of 
economic  organization  as  socialism,  communism,  private  enterprises. 

Current  Events 

This  unit  is  general  in  scope  and  introductory  to  the  main  theme, 
"Our  World  of  Today.'  Nonetheless  there  are  many  social  problems 
raised  that  may  be  quite  significant  during  the  current  year.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  teacher  direct  the  attention  of  his  class  towards 
any  of  the  following  problems  that  have  occupied  public  attention 
recently,  and  that  may  still  claim  a  place  in  the  news  of  the  day: 
problems  of  immigration,  taking  care  of  Europe's  displaced  persons; 
irrigation  and  settlement;  international  water  control;  transportation, 
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e.g.  the  freight  rates  enquiry;  weather  and  its  influence  on  economic 
welfare,  i.e.  crop  conditions;  the  activities  of  T.C.A.;  the  establishment 
of  new  air  routes;  etc.  The  class  should  study  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspaper  carefully  for  evidences  of  public  interest  in  and  concern 
for  social  problems  dealt  with   in  this  unit. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Methods  and  Source  Material 

This  unit  is  to  be  developed  as  a  preview  of  the  work  for  the  year. 
Intensive  teaching  is  not  suggested,  rather,  a  rapid  survey  to  open 
up  problems  for  treatment  later  in  the  course.  Much  of  the  pupil 
participation  will  take  the  form  of  discussions  in  addition  to  the 
activities  suggested  below.  The  pupils  should  become  familiar  with 
the  keywords  listed  as  basic  terms  in  a  social  studies  vocabulary. 

Any  good  geography  text  will  provide  information  on  the  geo- 
graphical factors.  The  most  useful  book  for  the  teacher  is,  Living  in 
the  Social  World,  by  Quinn  and  Repke,  Chapters  VI  and  VII.  Pupils 
may  read  assignments  from  any  of  the  books  listed  below. 

The  World  of  Today:     McDougall  &  Paterson. 

Our  Industrial  World:     Smith. 

Living  in  the  Social  World:     Quinn  &  Repke. 

Character  Education 

There  are  opportunities  in  this  unit  to  achieve  some  of  the  previ- 
ously mentioned  outcomes  of  character  training.  An  understanding 
of  the  influences  of  environment  on  culture  should  develop  tolerance 
for  ways  of  living  completely  different  from  our  own.  A  study  of  the 
living  standards  in  different  countries  might  focus  attention  on  the 
wide  variations  in  living  conditions  and  on  the  deplorable  standards 
that  exist  in  some  highly  congested  areas.  The  ideals  of  human 
sympathy  and  justice  could  be  fostered  through  discussions  on  the 
obligations  of  wealthier  nations  towards  those  people  handicapped 
by  both  geography  and  culture.  The  important  point  is  that  the 
material  of  the  unit  should  be  vitalized  by  a  humane  and  sympathetic 
apprcach  to  the  problems  of  less  privileged  peoples. 

Pupil  Activities 

1.  On  outline  maps,  prepared  by  tracing  or  mimeographing,  indicate 
mountain,  plain  and  desert  areas  on  a  world  scale. 

2.  Prepare  similar  maps  showing  climatic  zones,  barriers  to  movement 
such  as  mountains,  deserts,  etc. 

3.  Group  map  project  on  the  above  topics  on  a  large  scale  such  as  a 
homolcsine  projection. 

4.  Report  on  world  air  distances  determined  from  polar  projections, 
maps  or  from  a  direct  study  of  the  globe. 

5.  Locate  areas  of  dense  population  and  centres  of  population  on  a 
world  map. 

6.  Collect  or  discuss  relics  of  Indian  culture  in  this  country.  How  could 
the  Indian  way  of  life  be  reconstructed  from  these  artifacts? 
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7.  Group  discussion  topics  (See  Intermediate  Social  Studies  Bulletin). 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  civilization  or  standard  of  living? 

(b)  What  is  a  good  climate? 

(c)  What  is  the  Canadian  concept  of  democracy? 

(d)  How  can  science  overcome  geographical  handicaps  in  unpro- 
ductive regions? 

(e)  Should  wealthier  nations  assist  backward  peoples   in  raising 
their  living  standards? 

(f)  What  should  be  done  with  highly  congested  areas? 

8.  Prepare  charts  showing  the  relation  between   standard  of   living, 
geographical  factors  and  culture. 

Correlations 

Science:     How  science  is  aiding  man  to  utilize  the  waste  and  inhospit- 
able regions  of  the  world. 

English:     Paragraphs  on  topics  discussed  during  the  unit. 

Time:     One  month,  approximately  twenty  class  periods. 

Key  Words  and  Phrases 

Natural  resources;   climatic  zone;   cultural   heritage;   standard  of 
living;  communism;  socialism;  private  enterprise. 


PROBLEM  II— HOW  GOODS  ARE  PRODUCED  IN  OUR 
INDUSTRIALIZED  WORLD 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  To  understand  the  processing  of  raw  materials  into  finished  goods. 

2.  To   appreciate   the   social   effects   of   the   increasing   mechanization 
of  industry. 

3.  To  form  a  conception  of  the  geographical   distribution  of   natural 
resources  and  its  relationship  to  world  peace. 

4.  To  appreciate  the  influence  of  science  in  relation  to  the  food  and 
clothing  supply  of  the  world. 

5.  To  understand  something  of  the  large-scale  business  organizations 
necessary  for  mass  production  of  goods. 

Content  of  the  Problem  Outlined 

(a)  The  industrial  revolution;  new  methods  of  producing  steel;  major 

industrial  areas;  (for  pupil  investigation)  select  some  typical  raw 
materials  and  trace  them  through  the  various  processes  in  con- 
verting them  to  usable  goods,  e.g.  sources  of  raw  material,  trans- 
formation in  a  factory,  the  meaning  of  mass  production,  what  is 
involved  in  the  final  price  to  the  consumer. 

(b)  The  economic  and  social  effects  of  the  application  of  science  to 

industry   (Class  discussion  and  direct   teaching): 

1.  factory  slavery  as  the  product  of  the  first  phase  of  the  industrial 
revolution;  improvements  effected  by  such  reformers  as  Place, 
Owen,  Shaftesbury. 

2.  labour  unions  and  their  struggle  for  recognition  in  England; 
strikes  and  lockouts  and  their  economic  effects;  government  in- 
tervention to  lessen  evils  of  strife  between  management  and 
labour;  e.g.  conciliation  boards; 

3.  improved  factory  legislation;  regulation  of  working  hours;  mini- 
mum wage  laws;  the  workmen's  compensation  Acts;  unemploy- 
ment insurance  instead  of  relief;  Canadian  unemployment 
scheme;  employee  participation  in  the  ownership  of  industry; 
profit  sharing;  improved  housing  conditions  for  industrial  work- 
ers; family  allowance;  pensions  for  aged  and  handicapped  per- 
sons; education  for  increased  leisure. 

(c)  The  contributions  cf  modern  science  to  the  improvement  of  food  and 

clothing;  the  work  of  Burbank,  Saunders;  fertilizers;  the  effect  of 
modern  transpcrtation  and  refrigeration  on  food  supply;  new  cloth- 
ing materials,  e.g.  rayon,  plastics,  nylon,  (pupil  investigation.) 

(d)  Business  organizations  for  production;  large  scale  production,  e.g. 

modern  automobile  factory;  capital  requirements  of  modern  pro- 
duction; the  corporate  form  of  business  ownership;  other  forms  of 
ownership,  e.g.  co-operatives,  government  ownership;  sole  pro- 
prietorship, advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each.   (This  should 
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not  be  too  detailed.  The  object  is  an  understanding  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  capital  and  its  control.) 

Current  Events 

There  are  many  basic  social  problems  touched  on  in  this  unit  which 
may  become  matters  of  current  interest  and  concern.  The  problem 
of  labour-management  relationships  is  not  by  any  means  solved  though 
one  would  not  anticipate  the  industrial  strife  that  occured  in  1946. 
These  topics  in  this  unit  might  be  stressed  with  the  view  of  interpreting 
current  events:  labour  relations,  strikes;  government  legislation  for 
their  control;  laws  regulating  labour  practices;  world  food  production; 
new  clothing  materials;  the  nationalization  of  industry  in  Britain;  con- 
flicting viewpoints  of  industrial  control  in  Canada,  e.g.  ideas  of  the 
C.C.F.,  Liberal,  Progressive  Conservatives  and  Social  Credit  political 
parties. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOE  DEVELOPMENT 

Methods  and  Source  Materials 

This  unit  may  be  developed  by  direct  teaching,  class  discussion, 
and  committee  reporting.  (See  Social  Studies  Bulletin,  page  12).  The 
topics  lending  themselves  to  committee  research  are  those  having  to  do 
with  the  production  of  such  articles  as  rubber,  oil,  steel,  cloth,  rayon, 
etc.  There  is  no  book  available  that  follows  the  outline  of  this  unit 
exactly;  however,  the  teacher  will  find  Commercial  Geography  by 
Alnwick,  useful  in  securing  teaching  and  map  material.  The  World  of 
Today  covers  much  of  the  unit  and  will  serve  for  pupil  reading  for  parts 
(b),  (e)  and  (f).  Other  useful  books  are  listed  below. 

Commercial  Geography:  Alnwick. 
The  World  of  Today:  McDougall  &  Patterson. 
Story  of  Britain  and  Canada:  Patterson. 
Our  Industrial  World:  Smith. 

Character  Education 

Ideals  of  conduct  are  often  inspired  by  example.  The  biographies 
of  men  who  have  contributed  to  human  welfare  should  elicit  some  de- 
sire to  emulate  their  approach  to  social  problems.  One  would  expect 
students  to  appreciate  the  philanthropy  and  the  deep  sympathy  for 
human  suffering  displayed  in  the  careers  of  Owen,  Place  and  Shafts- 
bury.  The  ethical  problems  involved  in  the  questions  of  human  rights  as 
opposed  to  property  rights  might  be  discussed.  Further,  the  concept  of 
justice  should  enter  into  all  considerations  of  the  ownership  and  control 
of  wealth-producing  regions. 

Pupil  Activities 

1.  Prepare  reports  on  the  lives  of  Place,  Owen  and  Shaftsbury. 

2.  Committee  reports  on  the  topics  suggested  above  and   throughout 
the  unit. 

3.  Prepare  a  time  chart  to  show  the  development  of  social  legislation 
throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

4.  Interview  labour  union  leaders  of  the  community  (urban  community) 
and  report  on  union  objectives. 
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5.  Interview  some  local  official  of  a  co-operative  organization  (Alberta 
Wheat  Pool,  Beet  Growers'  Co-operative,  etc.)  and  report  on  the 
form  and  purposes  of  such  associations. 

6.  Make  circle  graphs  on  the  world  production  of  various  commodities. 

7.  Collect  cartoons  and  pictures  for  notebooks. 

8.  Fill  in  outline  maps  showing  world  distribution  of  various  crops. 

9.  Discussion  topics 

(a)  Should  strikes  be  forbidden  by  law? 

(b)  Should  employees  participate  in  the  profits  of  industry? 

(c)  Consider  the  social  legislation  of  Alberta,  and  discuss  the  ex- 

tent to  which  the  worker  should  be  protected  by  law. 

(d)  The  benefits  of  mass  production  in  everyday  life. 

(e)  Science  is  a  power  for  good  or  evil  in  our  modern  society.  What 

can  we  do  to  ensure  that  science  is  used  to  benefit  and  not 
destroy   mankind? 

(f)   Education  for  leisure  activities  is   the  responsibility    of    the 
school. 

Correlations 

Language:  Oral  and  written  reports. 

Science:   The  Science  of  refrigeration,  of  chemistry  and  chemurgy  (new 
food  and  clothing  products). 

Art:  Chart  making  and  printing. 

Community  Economics:  Social  legislation  of  the  provincial  government. 

Time:     Twenty-five  to  thirty  class  periods. 
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PROBLEM  III— HOW  GOODS  ARE  DISTRIBUTED  IN  OUR 
INDUSTRIALIZED  CULTURE 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  An  appreciation  of  the  great  changes  made  in  transportation  and 
communication  through  invention  and  industry. 

2.  An  understanding  of  the  functioning  of  trade  in  social  living. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  trade. 

4.  Some    conception    of    the    historical    controversy    over    unrestricted 
trading  in  Britain  and  Canada. 

Content  of  the  Problem  Outlined 

(a)  Science  improves  transportation  and  communication:  (pupil  in- 
vestigation) steam  engine,  locomotive,  steamship,  internal  com- 
bustion engine;  automobile,  aeroplane,  telegraph,  telephone, 
radio,  television,  the  rotary  press;  the  effects  of  these  inventions 
on  the  distribution  of  goods;  new  modes  of  communication  and 
the  dissemination  of  information. 

N.B. — Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  social  significance  of  these  in- 
ventions rather  than  on  their  technical  construction.  There 
are  opportunities  here,  however,  for  correlation  with  science. 
Pupils  who  wish  to  deal  with  the  technical  details  of  con- 
struction and  operation  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
Ordinarily  one  would  expect  reports  on  the  story  of  the 
invention  and  the  social  changes  resulting  from  its  use. 

A  discussion  on  how  public  opinion  is  formed  and  the  nature 
of  propaganda  should  result  from  the  study  of  communication  de- 
vices. The  control  of  these  devices  might  also  be  considered. 

(b)  Buying  and  selling  or  trading:  definition  of  trade;  classification  of 
countries  with  reference  to  trade;  trading  areas;  the  trade  of  dif- 
ferent countries;  primitive  communities  as  trading  units;  barter  and 
the  development  of  mcney;  effects  of  science  on  trading;  inter- 
dependence in  trading;  effects  of  politics,  climate,  religion,  and 
tradition  on  trade;  co-operative  selling  agencies;  importance  of 
international  trade. 

(c)  Trade  routes  of  the  world:  water,  road,  rail,  air;  the  Suez;  U.S.S.R. 

routes;  Atlantic  trade  routes;  Pacific  trade  routes;  map  studies  of 
various  routes;  the  establishment  of  trading  centres;  influence  of 
harbours  and  ports;  hinterlands. 

(d)  Story  of  free  trade 

(i)  Canada:  The  Elgin  agreement  of  1854  with  United  States;  the 
national  policy  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald;  the  British  Preferen- 
tial tariffs;  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  U.S. 
1911;  disruption  of  post-war  trade  owing  to  tariff  barriers 
erected  by  other  countries;  Ottawa  trade  agreements;  the 
reciprocity  arrangement  with  U.S.  1936;  most  favoured  nation 
agreements  with  France  and  other  countries;  problems  of  trade 
following  World  War  II. 

(ii)   Other  countries:    Trade  policies  of  U.S.   and  other  countries 
during  the  1930's  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  home  industry  and 
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get  rid  of  excess  goods;  United  States  position  with  respect  to 
trade  following  World  War  II  as  a  creditor  nation;  post  war 
loans  and  trade. 
N.B. — This  survey  should  be  presented  by  teaching  and  discussion. 

It   should  reveal   the  working  out  of   trade  facts   noted   above   in  an 

historical  setting. 

Current  Events 

Problems  centred  around  trade  frequently  enter  into  national 
debate  and  discussion.  The  following  topics  may  be  pertinent  to  such 
current  discussion  within  the  next  few  years: 

Radio,  private  or  government  ownership; 

Improved   transportation   on   land  and   air; 

Canadian  trade  policies; 

The  promotion  of  freer  trade  through  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion; 

The  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar; 

Inflation; 

The  establishment  of  air  trade  routes; 

Canadian  wheat  agreements; 

Activities  of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pool; 

Formation  of  co-operative  selling  agencies. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 

Methods  and  Materials 

There  is  opportunity  for  considerable  pupil  research  in  this  unit, 
particularly  in  the  stories  of  various  inventions.  Those  parts  of  the 
unit  developing  a  concept  of  trade  and  its  function  should  probably  be 
developed  through  direct  teaching  and  discussion.  The  teacher  will  find 
Commercial  Geography,  by  Alnwick,  a  useful  source  of  information. 
The  following  titles  are  a  basic  reference  list  for  this  unit. 

Makers  of  the  Modern  World:  Searle. 

Commercial  Geography.  Alnwick. 

World  of  Today:  McDougall  6c  Patterson. 

Story  of  Britain  and  Canada:  Patterson. 

Our  Industrial  World:  Smith. 

Character  Education 

In  this  unit  biography  again  may  be  used  to  direct  attention  to- 
wards the  achievements  of  outstanding  people.  Fulton,  Edison,  James 
Watt,  and  Bell  are  among  those  listed.  The  social  effects  of  the  inven- 
tions dealt  with,  particularly  with  respect  to  their  influences  on  be- 
havior, might  be  considered.  Does  the  greater  knowledge  available 
through  modern  means  of  communication  lead  to  tolerance  of  the  view- 
points of  other  people?  Are  we  more  appreciative  of  the  needs  of  others 
and  better  prepared  to  take  direct  action  in  their  assistance?  Illustration 
may  be  found  to  support  this  in  the  national  appeals  of  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  relief  agencies.  The  proportion  of  time  devoted  by  mass  media 
of  communication  (e.g.  newspaper,  radio,  film)  to  the  relief  of  human 
suffering  could  be  evaluated. 

Pupil  Activities 

1.  Pupil  reports  on  topics  indicated. 

2.  Maps  of  world  trade  routes. 
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3.  Study  and  report  on  the  factors  bearing  on  the  development  of 
certain  trading  centres. 

4.  Make  an  analysis  of  a  daily  newspaper  with  respect  to  its  policy 
for  forming  public  opinion. 

5.  Draw  charts  to  indicate  interdependence  of  trading;  include  both 
imports  and  exports. 

6.  Indicate  on  outline  maps  the  hinterlands  of  different  ports,  those 
with  broad  hinterlands  and  those  with  limited,  (see  Fig.  45, 
Commercial  Geography,  Alnwick.) 

7.  Visit  and  report  on,  if  possible,  a  stock  or  grain  exchange. 

8.  Make  up  a  list  of  products  that  enter  into  world  trade. 

9.  Report  on  methods  of  shipping,  e.g.  tramp  steamer,  flatboat,  rail, 
air  transport. 

10.  Discussion  topics 

(a)  Is  there  any  justification  for  the  concentration  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  in  certain  areas  in  large  cities — e.g.  Windsor, 
Ontario.  Cotton  factories  in  Northern  U.S.? 

(b)  What  censorship  should  there  be  of  all  moving  pictures,  radio 
programmes,   books,   etc.? 

(c)  Should  Canada  form  an  economic  union  with  U.S.  (complete 

free  trade)? 

(d)  Should  the  Empire  Trade  Agreements  be  continued? 

(e)  Should  the  Winnipeg  grain  exchange  be  permitted  to  operate? 

(f)  Should  price  controls  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  business  life? 

(g)  What  are  the  benefits  of  patents  and  copyrights? 

11.  Discussion  based  on  map  reading  and  study,  (See  Social  Studies 
Bulletin). 

(a)  Account  for  the  factors  that  make  Vancouver  a  great  city. 

(b)  What  are  the  possible  air  trade  routes  of  the  world? 

(c)  What  are  Russia's  trade  outlets?  What  bearing  might  these 

geographical  facts  have  on  her  foreign  policy? 

(d)  What  geographical  factors  determine  the  future  of  Edmonton? 

Calgary? 

Correlations 

Science:  Scientific  principles  underlying  inventions. 
Mathematics:  Circle  graphs  and  charts  on  production  statistics. 
Art  and  Language:  As  in  previous  units. 
Community  Economics:  Our  Store,  local  distribution. 

Time:  Twenty-five  to  thirty  class  periods. 

Key   Words:    Public   opinion,    media    of    communication,    barter    inter- 
dependence, international  trade,  hinterland,  reciprocity. 
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PROBLEM  IV— HOW  WE  CARRY  ON  DEMOCRATIC  GOVERNMENT 

IN  CANADA 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  machinery  of  government  at  Ottawa. 

2.  A   knowledge  of   the   cabinet   system   of   government   and   how   it 
developed. 

3.  An    appreciation    of    the    growth    of    democracy    in    England    and 
Canada. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  how  Canada  developed  from  a  group  of  colonies 
into  a  nation. 

Contents  of  the  Problem  Outlined 

(a)  The  development  of  British  parliamentary  government:  the  meaning 
of  parliamentary  government,  i.e.  relationship  between  executive 
and  legislature,  with  reference  to  the  British  system;  how  the  party 
system  developed  in  Britain;  how  the  prime  minister  and  cabinet 
are  selected  and  how  the  cabinet  system  developed;  attempt  of 
George  III  to  recover  lost  power  of  the  king;  the  resumption  of 
democratic  control  under  William  Pitt. 

(b)  The  control  of  parliament  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  privileged 

classes  (1832-1929):  the  election  system  prior  to  1832;  the  struggle 
against  the  landowners  for  the  first  Reform  Bill;  the  workers  fail  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  the  People's  Charter,  but  gain  their  ends 
in  the  Second  and  Third  Reform  Bills;  power  of  the  House  of  Lords 
limited  by  the  Parliament  Act,  1911;  woman  suffrage  movement, 
1918  and  1929;  the  development  of  a  third  political  party — the 
Labour  or  Socialist  party. 

(c)  Canada  secures  democratic  government:  Britain  hesitates  to  grant 

self-government  to  a  colony  having  a  dual  nationality;  control  of 
the  government  by  a  privileged  class;  protests  of  reformers;  Lord 
Durham's  investigation  and  report;  triumph  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. 

(Do  not  make  this  study  too  detailed.  The  names  of  Mac- 
kenzie, Baldwin,  Papineau,  Howe,  Durham  and  Elgin  should  have 
some  significance  when  the  section  is  completed). 

(d)  Canada  becomes  a  nation:  Canada  to  become  a  nation  or  one  of  a 
group  of  colonies;  the  trade  depression  and  the  danger  of  war  with 
U.S.  as  arguments  for  union;  influence  of  Macdonald,  Brown,  Tupper 
and  other  "Fathers  of  Confederation";  the  B.N. A.  Act  and  the 
main  features  of  the  Canadian  Federal  System — (1)  organization 
of  federal  government;  (2)  division  of  powers  between  federal  and 
provincial  authority;  (3)  taxation;  (4)  expenditure;  (5)  law  enforce- 
ment; review  briefly  the  expansion  of  Canada  in  territory  and 
population  after  the  West  was  opened  by  the  railways;  Canada 
at  the  Imperial  Conferences;  her  expanding  trade  and  participa- 
tion in  World  War  I  secure  her  autonomy  by  the  Statute  of  West- 
minister, 1931;  growing  national  consciousness  resulting  from 
participation  in  World  War  II  lead  to  Canadian  Citizenship  Act, 
1947;  Dominion-Provincial  relations  during  World  War  II. 
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Current  Events 

This  unit  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  understanding  many  of  the 
topics  of  current  interest  in  any  year.  Such  topics  as  the  following 
may  be  relevant:  the  holding  of  elections;  the  work  of  the  Dominion 
Parliament;  the  function  of  the  Governor  General;  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament;  Dominion-Provincial  relations,  etc.  If  the  unit  is  studied 
at  the  time  Parliament  is  in  session  there  should  be  a  wealth  of  re- 
lated material  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Methods  and  Source  Materials 

The  teacher  is  urged  to  give  the  pupils  as  much  direct  experience 
with  government  as  possible.  A  visit  to  the  provincial  legislature  or 
to  the  local  municipal  council  might  serve  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
unit.  This  problem  should  be  taken  about  the  time  the  dominion 
parliament  is  in  session  so  that  the  front  page  of  the  newspaper  could 
serve  as  a  motivation  for  the  study  of  governmental  procedures.  The 
content  of  the  unit  does  not  lend  itself  to  pupil  reporting.  The  teacher 
will  find  that  direct  teaching,  discussion  and  reference  reading  are 
among  the  most  effective  techniques  in  its  development. 

Source  material  for  the  teacher  and  selections  for  pupil  reading 
may  be  found  in  any  of  the  following  books: 

The  Story  of  Britain  and  Canada:     Patterson. 

Our  World  of  Today:     McDougall  &  Patterson. 

Canadian  Democracy  in  Action:     Brown. 

The  Romance  of  Canada:     Burt. 

Our  Provincial  Government. 

Character  Education 

The  story  of  democracy  is  an  ever  increasing  realization  of  the 
worth  of  the  individual.  This  is  evidenced  in  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise since  1832.  Democratic  government  is  the  political  expression 
of  a  traditional  emphasis  on  human  rights  in  our  Christian  culture. 
That  the  individual  is  more  important  than  the  institutions  he  creates 
is  inherent  in  our  political  history.  This  concept  created  the  social 
force,  or  dynamic,  leading  to  the  evolution  of  modern  governmental 
machinery.  An  appreciation  of  this  is  fundamental  in  both  under- 
standing and  practising  democratic  living. 

Pupil  Activities 

1.  Collect   cartoons   and   pictures    to    illustrate     the     growth     of     the 

franchise. 

2.  Prepare  a  chart  showing  the  organizations  of    (1)   parliamentary 

government,    (2)    the  federal   system. 

3.  Dramatize  parliamentary  procedure  by  holding  class  elections  and 

a  mock  parliament. 

4.  Present  reports  on  the  lives  of  outstanding  Canadians,  e.g.  Howe, 

McKenzie,    Macdonald,    Laurier,   etc. 

5.  Write  a  play  dramatizing  some  important   incident   in   Canadian 

history. 
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6.  Read  and  discuss  stories  from  Canada's  past  written  by  outstand- 

ing Canadian  authors  (e.g.  Golden  Tales  oi  Canada,  selected  by 
Becker). 

7.  Collect  pictures  of  outstanding  statesmen  throughout  the  Dominion. 

8.  Report  on  the  Canadian  Citizenship  Act  and  its  meaning. 

9.  Make  a  survey  to  determine  the  contribution  of  the  ratio  towards 

building  a  knowledge  of  cur  country. 

10.  Interview  the  local  M.L.A.  or  M.P.   to  get    his    experiences    with 

parliamentary  procedure. 

1 1 .  Discussion  topics 

(a)  What  are  the  obligations  of  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  country? 

(b)  Can  a  democracy  permit  racial  intolerance  and  discrimination? 

(c)  Should  immigration  to  Canada  be  exclusively  British  in  order 

to  maintain  British  institutions  of  government? 

(d   Should  there  be  compulsory  voting? 

(e)  Does  the  House  of  Commons  wield  as  much  influence  over 

government  policy  as  it  should? 

(f)  What  are  the  newspapers  doing  to  promote  good  citizenship? 

(g)  What    part    do    private     organizations     play     in     influencing 

government    policy — e.g.    Canadian    Manufacturers    Associa- 
tion,  Labour  Unions,   Farmers'   groups,   etc. 

(h)    What  is  a  Canadian? 

Correlations 

Dramatics:     As  suggested  under  pupil  activities. 
Literature:      Stories   from   Canada's   past. 
Language:      Paragraphs   on   topics   throughout   the   unit. 
Community   Economics:      Our   Provincial    Government. 

Time:     Thirty  to  thirty-five  class  periods. 

Key  Words:  Parliamentary  government,  executive,  responsible  govern- 
ment, franchise,  federal  system,  division,  divisions  of  powers, 
representative  government,  tolerance,  lobby  pressure  group. 
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PROBLEM  V— HOW  INDUSTRIALISM  IS  AFFECTING  FAMILY  AND 

COMMUNITY  LIVING 

Objectives  of  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  family  in  modern  society. 

2.  An  understanding  of  community  organization. 

3.  An  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  industrialism,  science  and  modern 

invention  on  family  and  community  living. 

4.  An  awareness  of  the  problems  connected  with  family  and  com- 

munity living  in  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 

5.  A  better  understanding  of  the  function  of  local  government  in  pro- 

viding social  services. 

Content  of  Problem  Outlined 

(a)  The  family,  a  social  unit:  the  function  of  the  family  in  modern 
society  compared  with  pioneer  homes;  the  family's  function  in 
respect  to  health,  education,  recreation,  character  building;  family 
relationships,  the  role  of  the  father,  mother,  and  child,  a  co-oper- 
ative unit. 

(b)  Our  changing  homes:    (physical  aspects  of  family  living)   labour 

saving  devices  in  the  home,  washing  machines,  refrigerators,  etc., 
air  conditioning,  modern  plumbing  and  heating,  new  building 
materials,  modern  home  planning,  furnishings,  surroundings; 
(pupil  reporting):  urban  housing  problems,  slum  clearance,  low 
cost  housing. 

Rural  homes:  provision  of  labour  saving  machinery  on  farm 
and  in  home;  conveniences  in  rural  homes,  plumbing,  electricity; 
rural  electrification  projects;  the  breakdown  of  rural  isolation; 
effects  of  living  conditions  on  family  living  in  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

(c)  The  community  unit:  definition  of  a  community,  services  rendered 

by  a  community,  e.g.  distribution  of  goods,  law  enforcement  and 
protection,  communication,  recreation,  education,  religious  ex- 
pression. Types  of  communities,  rural,  small  town,  city;  difference 
between  a  community  and  a  neighbourhood;  workers  in  a  com- 
munity; reasons  for  community  existence,  e.g.  trading  centre, 
Wetaskiwin;  mining  centre,  Drumheller;  tourist  centre,  Banff. 
Community  planning  and  improvement. 

(d)  Physical  aspects  of  community   living:   urban  community — social 

services,  police  and  fire  protection,  streets;  public  untilities,  water, 
light,  gas — types  of  ownership,  public  or  private;  sanitation, 
garbage  disposal,  health  inspection,  health  services,  Public 
Health  Board,  Public  Health  Clinic,  hospitals,  control  and  finance; 
pure  food  legislation,  adulteration  of  foods;  recreation,  libraries, 
voluntary  service  organizations;  civic  centres;  city  planning; 
municipal  government;  the  rural  community — social  services  in 
rural  areas;  problems;  roads,  rural  mail;  municipal  hospitals; 
health  protection;  recreation;  community  centre;  the  school  as 
such;  municipal  government;  services  rendered  by  Extension 
Branches  of  the  University,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Department 
of  Health,  Department  of  Economic  Affairs,  etc. 
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N.B. — Much  of  this  unit  may  be  covered  in  Health,  Science  or  Com- 
munity Economics.  A  repetition  of  material  is  not  necessary  but 
it  is  important  for  the  pupil  to  understand  the  social  significance 
of  the  numerous  and  diverse  problems  of  community  and  family 
living. 

Current  Events 

The  following  problems  may  occupy  public  attention  during  the 
year:  housing;  rural  electrification;  hospitalization;  library  service; 
improvement  of  roads  and  street  railways;  tourist  traffic,  its  encourage- 
ment; the  activities  of  voluntary  service  organizations;  i.e.  the  Red 
Cross.  The  emphases  in  different  communities  will  depend  on  current 
community  needs.  The  teacher  and  class  should  study  these  needs 
closely  in  order  to  follow  intelligently  public  discussion. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Methods  and  Source  Material 

There  are  many  topics  in  this  unit  suitable  for  committee  investi- 
gation and  reporting,  particularly  those  dealing  with  home  building 
and  furnishing.  The  activities  listed  below  give  further  suggestions 
for  pupil  participation.  One  should  expect  a  critical  examination  of 
the  problems  raised  through  discussion  techniques.  This  unit  deals 
with  the  immediate  and  familiar  aspects  of  group  living;  for  this 
reason  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  gain  a  certain  objectivity 
in  their  thinking. 

It  is  expected  that  a  pamphlet  will  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  pupil  reading  on  Units  V  and  VI.  Much  of 
the  source  material  for  this  unit  lies,  however,  in  the  local  community, 
whether  it  be  rural  or  urban.  The  teacher  is  advised  to  make  some 
direct  study  of  its  problems  in  providing  social  services.  Chapter 
XIV  of  Living  in  Our  Social  World,  by  Quinn  and  Repke,  is  useful 
for  background  reading  as  are  Parts  1  and  2  of  Living  in  Our  Com- 
munities, by  Krug  and  Quillen. 

Useful  reference  material 

World  of  Today:      McDougall   &   Patterson. 

Living  in  the  Social   World:      Quinn  &  Repke. 

Living   in   Our  Communities:      Krug   &   Quillen. 

On  the  Alberta  Health  Horizon:     Department  of  Health. 

Building   Our   Life   Together:      Arnold   &   Banks. 

Character  Education 

This  unit  and  the  one  following  should  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  family  and  community  living.  Too  frequently  children 
are  so  close  to  the  family  group  that  they  fail  to  see  what  their  home 
is  doing  for  them,  or  what  they  can  contribute  to  home  life.  Dis- 
cussion in  social  studies  classes  should  focus  attention  on  the  fact 
that  such  ideals  of  behaviour  as  social  responsibility  and  respect  of  the 
rights  of  others  are  desirable  outcomes  of  family  living.  One  would 
expect,  further,  in  this  unit,  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  problems  of 
rural  living  on  the  part  of  the  urban  child.  Co-operative  effort,  toler- 
ance, and  an  appreciation  of  individual  worth  as  requisite  modes  of 
behaviour  for  successful  community  living  should  be  stressed  through- 
out the  unit.  The  practice  of  these  in  the  group  life  of  the  classroom 
is  desirable  training  for  good  citizenship. 
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Pupil  Activities 

1.  Picture   charts   and   collections   of     modern     materials     for     home 

building. 

2.  Representation  by  pictures  of  those  inventions  which  are  break- 
ing down  rural  isolation. 

3.  Representation  by  pictures  of  the  social  services  available  in  an 
urban  community. 

4.  The  functions  of  family  living  indicated  pictorially. 

5.  Pictorial   representation  of   modern   family   living  compared   with 
that  of  a  pioneer  community. 

6.  Pictorial   representation   of   the   social   needs   met   by   a   well    or- 
ganized and  complete  community. 

7.  Pictorial  representation  of  the  workers  in  a  community,  as  doctor, 
lawyer,   teacher,   merchant,   banker,   etc. 

8.  Collect   cartoons   on  family  and   community   living. 

9.  Prepare  a  history  of  your  own  community. 

10.  Prepare  a  map  or  diagrammatic  sketch  of  an  ideal  community. 

11.  Plan  a  community  centre  having  in  mind  the  need  of  the  entire 
community. 

12.  Report  on  methods  of  meeting  the  housing  problem  as  practised 
today. 

13.  Plan  an  ideal  home  having  in  mind  all  the  available  materials 
provided    by    modern    industry. 

14.  Discussion  topics 

(a)  Can    rural    electrification    projects    of    sufficient    number    be 
developed  by  privately  owned  utilities? 

(b)  Is  the  modern  family  doing  its  job  effectively? 

(c)  Should  the  Dominion  Government  provide   low-cost   housing 

by   a   government   building   scheme? 

(d)  Should  privately  owned  recreation  clubs  be  made  available 
for  community   use   at   public   expense? 

(e)  What  effect  has  the  automobile  had  on  the  rural  and  small 

village   community? 

(f)  Should  there  be  greater  centralization  of  community  services 

in  the  cities  and  larger  towns? 

Correlations 

Health:     Much  of  this  unit  having  to  do  with  public  health  might  be 

discussed  in  health  periods. 
Art:     The  planning  and  execution  of  pictorial  charts  is  an  art  exercise. 

Planning    attractive    home    furnishings    and     surroundings     offer 

motivation  for  work  in  the  art  period. 
Dramatics:      Dramatizations  of  pioneer  or  modern   living. 
Language:     Essays  and  paragraphs  on  suggested  topics. 
Community  Economics:      Most  of   the  Community   Economics   projects 

have  some  bearing  on  this  problem. 

Time:     Thirty  to  thirty-five  class  periods. 

Key  Words:     Social  services,  public  utilities,  rural,  urban,  community 
centre,   community   planning. 
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PROBLEM  VI— HOW  OUR  HOMES    AND    COMMUNITIES    PROVIDE 
FOR  MAN'S  CULTURAL  NEEDS 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  An  understanding  of  the  school  as  a  social  institution. 

2.  An  appreciation  of  the  arts  in  their  relation  to  home  and  com- 
munity life. 

3.  Some  concept  of  the  need  for  religious  expression  in  group  living. 

4.  An  understanding  of  the  function  of  the  home  and  community  in 
meeting  man's  needs  for  knowledge  and  beauty. 

5.  Increased  tolerance  towards  people  with  different  forms  of  religious 
expression  and  differing  cultures. 

Contents  of  the  Problem  Outlined: 

(a)  The  need  for  education  in  modern  society:  sources  of  education; 
education  in  the  home:  the  radio,  the  newspaper,  magazines;  edu- 
cation in  the  community:  the  church,  the  movies,  books;  (discussion 
and  evaluation)  the  school  as  the  chief  educational  institution; 
what  the  school  does  for  modern  society;  how  it  is  financed;  pupil 
reports  on  local  school  government. 

(b)  The  need  for  beauty  in  our  community  living:  man  expresses  this 

need  through  art,  music,  drama. 

1.  Art  in  modern  industry,  e.g.  materials  and  patterns;  art  in  public 
buildings;  how  communities  may  be  improved  artistically;  are  in 
the  home  in  clothing  and  dress;  some  Canadian  artists  and  Cana- 
dian schools  of  art. 

2.  The  art  of  sound,  music:  music  as  part  of  our  daily  lives;  types  of 
music;  musical  opportunities  in  the  modern  community,  rural  and 
urban;  the  radio  and  its  influence  on  musical  interests;  the  movie; 
some  great  musicians  past  and  present;  (pupil  reports)  music  and 
international  understanding. 

3.  Drama,  the  art  of  saying:  opportunities  for  dramatic  expression  in 
the  modern  community;  the  radio  and  dramatic  interests;  (optional) 
the  story  of  the  theatre;  the  movies  as  a  medium  for  drama;  drama 
and  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

(c)  Man's  need  for  religious  expression:  the  church  as  a  community  in- 

stitution; survey  of  denominations  within  local  community;  the 
church  and  character  building;  youth's  part  in  church  life;  related 
youth  organizations  and  their  function;  the  part  played  by  the 
radio  and  the  theatre  in  the  religious  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
the  emphasis  given  to  religion  in  the  community;  the  role  of  the 
home;  the  importance  of  religious  faith  in  the  attainment  of  in- 
dividual happiness;  Christianity  as  the  basis  for  the  democratic 
emphasis  on  the  worth  of  the  individual. 

N.B. — It  should  be  emphasized  that  our  culture  has  been  shaped  by 
science  through  recent  inventions  in  communication.  It  has 
been  considerably  influenced  by  mass  production  through  the 
radio  and  the  movie.     Mass  produced  culture,  while  having  the 
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advantage  of  cheapness  and  wide  dissemination,  is  likely  to 
strive  for  wide  appeal  rather  than  high  quality.  Many  radio 
programmes  can  hardly  be  called  artistic;  many  pictures  are 
made  to  sell  rather  than  to  serve  as  media  of  artistic  expression. 
On  the  other  hand  the  radio  has  brought  into  our  homes  the 
works  of  great  orchestras  and  musicians. 

Current  Events 

The  following  points  of  interest  may  need  to  receive  emphasis 
during  the  unit:  ownership  and  control  of  radio;  movie  censorship;  the 
names  of  outstanding  musicians  and  orchestras;  the  financing  of  educa- 
tion; the  building  of  civic  centres;  outstanding  actors  and  pictures; 
little  theatre  groups  and  drama  festivals. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOB  DEVELOPMENT 

Methods  and  Source  Material 

As  with  the  preceding  units  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
local  community;  it  is,  in  effect,  a  laboratory  of  source  materials  for  the 
social  studies.  Not  all  communities  will  have  the  institutions  referred 
to.  Nevertheless  nearly  every  community  has  a  church,  a  moving 
picture  theatre,  and  a  school;  every  home  has  a  radio.  Urban  com- 
munities will  have  libraries,  art  galleries,  theatres,  public  buildings 
and  symphony  orchestras.  These  are  the  tangible  evidences  of  man's 
desire  for  a  better  life  and  as  such  are  materials  of  social  studies. 
The  teacher  will  find  Chapters  XXIII  and  XXIV  of  Living  in  the  Social 
World,  by  Quinn  and  Repke,  useful  as  background  reading.  Part  II  of 
Living  in  Our  Communities,  by  Krug  and  Quillen,  has  a  good  deal  of 
information  for  both  teacher  and  student.  Across  the  Ages,  by  Capen, 
provides  material  for  the  historical  phases  of  the  unit. 

Reference  List: 

Living  in  Our  Communities:     Krug  and  Quillen. 

Living  in  the  Social  World:     Quinn  and  Repke. 

Across  the  Ages:      Capen. 

Story  of  the  Nations:     Rogers. 

Building  Our  Life  Together:     Arnold  and  Banks. 

Character  Education 

This  unit  stresses  in  content  those  aspects  of  social  living  which 
express  the  spirit  of  our  civilization.  The  conveniences  of  modern 
living  should  not  be  confused  with  culture — the  Greeks  were  highly 
cultured  without  being  comfortable.  Man's  need  for  beauty,  for  re- 
ligious expression  and  for  knowledge  is  creative  of  ideals  of  human 
conduct.  An  appreciation  of  these  ideals  and  the  institutions  that 
provide  for  their  encouragement  and  growth  is  one  function  of  a  course 
in  social  studies.  Tolerance  for  differing  forms  of  religious  expression 
and  greater  inter-cultural  understanding  should  develop  from  a  recog- 
nition of  other  peoples  contributions  to  civilization.  The  essential  em- 
phases throughout  should  be  on  man's  endless  striving  to  rise  above 
his  material  environment  by  giving  expression  to  his  emotional  and 
spiritual  needs.  The  biographies  of  men  and  women  in  the  past  and 
present  who  in  their  own  lives  have  reflected  the  aspirations  of  human- 
ity should  be  studied. 
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Our  young  Canadian  citizens  must  know  and  desire  the  best 
things — the  best  things  in  art,  architecture,  music  and  drama,  the  best 
things  in  literature  and  thought,  the  best  things  in  human  ideals  and 
character.  "Knowledge  of  the  first-rate  gives  direction,  purpose  and 
drive;  direction,  because  it  shows  what  is  good  as  well  as  what  is  bad; 
purpose,  because  it  reveals  an  ideal  to  pursue;  drive,  because  an  ideal 
stirs  to  action." — (Livingstone). 

Pupil  Activities 

1.  Committee  reports  on  topics  listend  in  the  unit. 

2.  Make  a  survey  of  educational  programmes  on  the  radio  throughout 
the  day.     Report  on  the  nature  of  each  programme. 

3.  Pictorial   representation   of   educative   agencies   in   the   home   and 
community. 

4.  Report  on  the  daily  life  of  a  school  boy  in  ancient  times. 

5.  An  evaluation  of  moving  pictures  as  a  source  of  education. 

6.  Report  on  some  picture  that  is  outstanding  as  drama  or  as  musical 
entertainment  (e.g.,  King  Henry  V,  Life  of  Chopin,  etc.) 

7.  Make  sketches  of  public  buildings  to  show  different  forms  of  archi- 
tectural style. 

8.  List  the  number  of  community  services   rendered  by   the  modern 
library. 

9.  Report  on  a  radio  programme  that  is  outstanding  in  the  field  of 
drama  or  music. 

10.  Study  some  recent  movie  to  ascertain  the  ideas  set  forth  and  esti- 
mate its  effect  as  propaganda. 

11.  Discuss  and  compare  the  organization  of  radio  in  Canada  and  in 
the  United  States. 

12.  Visits  to  local  art  exhibitions,  museums,  concerts. 

13.  Discussion  Topics 

(a)  Is  radio  in  the  home  a  detriment  or  aid  in  education? 

(b)  Should  the  school-leaving  age  be  raised  to  eighteen? 

(c)  Does  modern  architecture  possess  more  beauty  than  the  archi- 

tectural styles  of  the  past? 

(d)  Should  the  provincial  government  establish  libraries  in  small 
towns? 

(e)  Which   type  of   radio   organization   seems    superior,     that    of 

Canada  or  United  States? 

(f)  Which  is  the  more  effective  means  of  forming  public  opinion, 

the  radio  or  the  newspaper? 

(g)  Has  the  radio  improved  public  taste? 

14.  Interview  some  local  clergyman  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the 
church  in  the  community. 
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Correlations 

Art:     Styles  of  architecture,  outstanding  artists,  Canadian  art. 

Music:     Types  of  musical  composition,  music  appreciation. 

Literature:     Types  of  literature  for  leisure  reading,  plays  and  play 
writing. 

Community   Economics:      Our   School,   Our   Club. 

Time:     Thirty  to  thirty-five  periods. 

Key  Words:     Institutions,  aesthetic  expression,  propaganda,  art — (in 
its  broader  sense)  religious  expression,  culture. 
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PROBLEM  VII— HOW  CANADA  HAS  TAKEN  HER    PLACE    AMONG 
THE  NATIONS  OF  THE  WORLD 

Foreword:  Much  of  the  material  of  this  unit  will  have  been  covered 
earlier  in  the  year.  This  unit  should  serve  as  a  means  of  bringing  this 
material  into  focus  on  Canada  and  her  position  in  our  world  of  today. 
It  should  be  noted  that  part  (b)  of  the  unit  is  suggestive  only  and 
typical  of  possible  culminating  discussions  for  the  years  immediately 
following  World  War  II.  Changing  emphasis  in  current  interest  might 
lead  to  the  addition  of  topics,  or  the  omission  of  some  of  those  already 
listed.  The  teacher  should  build  his  own  terminal  study  for  the  class 
based  on  the  events  of  the  year. 

Objectives  of  the  Problem  or  Unit 

1.  To  review  and  bring  into  focus  much  of  the  geographical  knowl- 
edge acquired  in  previous  units. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  culmination  for  the  yearly  current  events  programme. 

3.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  Canada's  geographic  position  in  an 
air  age. 

4.  To  acquire  some  concept  of   Canada  as  a  mature  nation   of   the 
world. 

Contents  of  the  Problem  Outlined 

(a)  Canada's  position  in  the  air  age;  azimuthal  projection  maps;  the 
great  sailing  circle;  study  of  global  geography  with  air  distances 
indicated;  Canada's  position  on  the  air  highways  of  the  world; 
air  transportation,  present  and  future;  problems  of  control;  inter- 
national air  agreements;  the  I.C.A.O.;  report  on  the  T.C.A.;  should 
air  lines  be  publicly  or  privately  owned? 

(b)  Canada  and  world  peace;  Canada  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations;  Canada's  contribution  to  victory;  the  Empire  Air  Train- 
ing scheme;  Canada's  labour  problems;  Canada  and  the  United 
Nations;  the  purpose  of  the  U.N.;  Canada  and  U.N.E.S.C.O.,  F.A.O.; 
Canada's  part  in  the  development  of  atomic  power;  the  control  of 
atomic  power;  Canada's  position  in  an  atomic  war. 

Suggestions  For  Development 
Methods  and  Source  Materials 

Since  this  unit  is  intended  as  a  review  not  so  much  of  facts  as  of 
phases  of  appreciation,  the  techniques  will  be  principally  those  of 
discussion  along  with  direct  teaching.  There  should  be  more  group 
thinking,  more  challenge  to  the  critical  judgment  of  the  student  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  problems.  The  student  has  gathered  the  facts; 
he  should  be  encouraged  to  use  them  in  the  processes  of  organized 
thought. 

A  useful  book  for  section  (a)  of  the  unit  is  Towards  New  Frontiers 
in  Our  Global  World,  by  Engelhardt.      The  approach   to   geography 

expressed  here  will  probably  have  been  stressed  throughout  earlier 
units. 
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Reference  List 

As   in  previous   units. 

Towards  New  Frontiers  in  Our  Global  World:     Engelhardt. 

Publications  of  and  about  the  United  Nations. 


Character  Education 

A  culminating  unit  should  focus  attention  on  the  attitudes  and 
ideals  whose  achievement  has  been  attempted  during  the  year.  An 
evaluation  might  be  made  of  the  progress  towards  this  goal.  Are  the 
children  more  tolerant  of  the  viewpoints  of  others?  Has  there  been 
an  increasing  recognition  of  human  needs  not  only  in  the  immediate 
community  but  throughout  the  world?  Is  the  feeling  for  social  justice 
keener?  Do  the  students  show  a  higher  degree  of  social  sensitivity, 
i.e.,  are  they  aware  of  the  flagrant  abuses  in  society  and  the  need 
for  some  solution?  Have  they  accomplished  a  wider  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  individual  irrespective  of  race  or  creed?  In  short, 
have  they  shown  growth  in  the  development  of  the  six  attitudes  listed 
on  the  Junior  High  School  Report:  self-respect,  creativeness,  scientific 
attitude,   co-operation,   responsibility,   social   concern? 

The  evaluation  of  character  growth  is  admittedly  difficult  and  is 
certainly  not  possible  by  any  formal  test.  Observations  of  conduct, 
especially  in  group  relationships  and  of  opinions  expressed  during 
discussions  are  perhaps  the  only  means  of  determining  growth.  The 
teacher  is  dealing  here  with  the  intangibles  of  human  development, 
not  measurable  by  ordinary  techniques  but  nonetheless  implicit  in 
effective  teaching. 


Pupil  Activities 

1.  Determine  distances  from  azimuthal  projection  maps;  Edmonton  to 
Liverpool;  Washington  to  Moscow;  Vancouver  to  Tokyo,  etc. 

2.  Mark  on  blank  maps  possible  air  transport   routes  and   indicate 

commodities  that  might  be  carried. 

3.  Make  a  map  of  the  air  routes  covered  by  the  T.C.A. 

4.  Indicate  on  a  map  the  major  world  air  routes  presently  in  existence. 

5.  Report  on  the  lives  and  achievements  of  some  great  aviators  and 
contributors  to  the  science  of  aviation  (e.g.,  the  Wright  brothers). 

6.  Prepare  charts  to  show  how  the  world  has  shrunk  during  the  past 
century. 

7.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Transport  in  controlling 
flights  to  and  from  airports. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  the  northern  hemisphere  with  the  North  Pole  as 
the  centre. 

9.  Prepare  a  pictorial  chart  representing  the  development  of  aircraft. 
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10.  Discussion  Topics:  '"  "' 

(a)  Is  Canada's  back  door  (the  north)   now  as  important  as  the 
front  (the  St.  Lawrence)? 

(b)  Should   Canada  permit   the  operation   of  American   air   lines 

over  her  soil? 

(c)  Where  will  be  the  great  cities  of  the  future? 

(d)  Should  every  high  school  pupil  receive  a  course  in  aeronautics? 

(e)  Should  Canada  limit  her  air  force  and  depend  on  the  United 

Nations  for  protection? 

(f)  Would  an  all-out  air  war  destroy  civilization? 

(g)  How  should  atomic  power  be  controlled? 

Correlations 

Science:     Meteorology  and  the  science  of  navigation. 
Language:     As  in  former  units. 

Time:     Fifteen  to  twenty  periods. 
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